





































































































































































































mn Van Viiet is repre- 
sented as Laving extensive acquaintantée among 


the Mermone, 


that people betore this visit, and _— being LS 
chrewd and experienced observer, not likely 
assurances 


News 

in @ discourse on the 30th of August, seems to 

have had a fine time of railing the U. 

S. authorities. We give a few passages in il- 
lustration : ie: 

“ Well, ‘here’ is Brother peat he is the 

ne Wi a 1 


man of our own ch 
: s\r ts 


of the Most High. 

“Well, it is reported that they have another 
Governor on the way now, three Judges, a Dis- 
trict Attorney, Marshal, a Postmaster, a Sec- 
retary, and that they are coming here with 
twenty-five hundred men. _ 

a e Tins. 5 - asian $0 iaton: thoes 
officers upon e@ point e nee 
Ts not that a funn thin ? You may think that 
T am crogs, but 1 am Testtive at their calam- 
ity, and I will ‘mock when their fear cometh.’ 
* * .*. “If this people should consent to 
dispossess Brother Brigham Young, as their 

Governor, they are just as sure to go to hell, as 
they live; and I know it, for God would forsake 
them, and leave them to themselves, and they 
would be in worse bondage than the children 
of Israel ever were. 

“Sapposing this thing all blows over, and 
they don’t come up here, but they begin to flat- 
ter us and be friendly, and what will be the 
sult? They may flatter as mA, e 

. stands, but I nerer will be su one 
their dd pusillanimons curses. ma: 
court and Hatter as much ag they please, bus 
never will be anbject to them never, 
Do you hear it? [Voices— Yee] Do you 
think we will submit to them? No, never. 

They have cut the thread themselves, 

“Yon are the people who have the privilege 
to acknowledge Brother Brigham as our Gov- 
ernor, and continue him in his office, and you 
also have the privilege, through your agency, 
to reject him if you please; but it will be to 
your condemnation if you do, because he has 
got the keys of the kingdom, and the very mo- 
ment you reject him you cut yourselves off 
from the right of the priesthood. * * * 

“T am giving you a little of my feelings, for 
I want you to know that you are under no more, 
obligation to receive those men than Brother 
Brigham’s family is to receive another man, 
and to reject him as their hushand, their father, 
their friend and benefactor. : 

“T have a right to say the Gentiles sh 
never rule ever me, although this people might 
admit of their coming here. I have a right to 
say, also, that we shall never be ruled over by 
them from this day forth, while grass or 
water runs; never, no never. [ Voices, ‘Amen.’] 

“ Well, we have got to sustain these Amens, 
= we have to sagen im Fenpewn. You, 

ies, too, certainly have to do your part 
or back out. I told you last Sunday to arm 
yourselves, and if you cannot do it any other 
way, sell some of yo ar fine bonnets, fine 

aud buy yourselves a good dirk, a pistol, or some 

other instrument of war. : 

“ Arm your boys and arm yourselves univer- 
sally, and that, too, with the weapons of war, 
for we may be brought to the test, to see if we 
will stand up to the line.” 

There is more of the same kind in Elder 
Kimball’s discourse, and in the remarks by 
other — Now, besa lag men may 
mean, the res congrega- 
tion show that t eir followers believe them to 
mean all they say; and, as this style of teach- 
ing has now continued for some time, we do 
not see how the leaders can back out of the 
position they have assumed with safety to them- 
selves, or how stem the storm of icism 
which they have so labored to raise. It is 
worthy of note, however, that Brigham Young’s 
brief remarks on the same occasion were much 
more temperate than those of his brethren.in 
office. He exhorted to pity for the erring Gen- 
tiles who talked of invading Utah, on the 

ound of their ignorance of what they had un- 
Sertaleea to do, and expressed the belief that, 
if the soldiers knew what excellent people the 
Saints were, they would refuse obedience to 
their officers, and turn round and go home. 
Perhaps it would not be far from the mark to 
suggest that possibly Brigham Young permits 
these exciting and treasonable harangues, in 
order to bring about unanimity of determina- 
tion not to be subjected to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that’ in a body they may abandon 
Utah, and locate themselves beyond its limits, 
under his own more firmly than ever establish- 
ed despotism. 

It is difficult to believe that a man of his sa- 
gacity seriously contemplates a determined 
armed opposition to the military force of the 
United States, with the fearful consequences to 
the Saints, their almost certain annihilation, 







s 
$ 


ir 
i 


ed 


which it would involve. If Capt. Van Vliet 


has not underrated the number of men who 
would respond to any such call from Brigham 
Young, 
would be still more seriously —— if 
entertained any such purposes. He and 


that the authority of the Federal 


promptitude and efficiency. 





The New York Courier publishes a list of | heart: “The Tribune of this morning confirms 
marine losses for the past months, showing an | the justice of the views I expressed in my let- 
aggregate of forty-two vessels, of which six 
were ships, nine were barques, five were brigs, 
and twenty-two were echooners. The total | *” " 
value of property lost was $663,300. This is | riumph on Tuesday next. In a desponding, 
the value of the property totally lost, exclusive | double-leaded editorial this morning, it confesses 
of damages to vessels not amounting to a total | ‘there is danger of an adverse result of the 
The losses 
by marine disasters since the lst. of January 
foot up a total of $15,421,600, and the number 


lcss, and of partial losses of cargo. 


of vessels lost is 487. , 


— -———~. ——— 


The Rev. Mr. Scudder, of India, in a letter | an engagement should expatiate on the proba- 


to the Christian Intelligencer, gives the follow. 
ing instances of heroism, called forth by th 
Indian mutinies : 


“Let Americans never be ashamed that| | pag 
Englishmen are their forefathers. England is | in the People, faith in ourselves, and faith in 
a noble country, Her sons are heroes, and her | Him who governs the world by fixed laws, al- 
daughters are heroines. This rebellion has 
brought out deeds that deserve to be associated 


with those valorous deeds which we, with 
— pulses, read in history. 
place, a lady and her husband fled in their car- 


riage. He stood upright. She took the reins. | the 
She lashed the horses through a band of mu- 
tineers, while he, with cool aim, shot dead one 
who seized the horses’ heads, and another who | ° 
behind to cut hiar| i of immense, patronage. 
again they found | elections in Conneéticut, Rhode Island, New 
& rope stretched | Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Ohio, and Iowa, 
8 t progress appear 
impossible, True to herself, she dashed the 
horses at full speed against the rope, and as ism, and from Iowa we shall now have a Re- 
they, bearing it down, stumbled, she, by rein | publican Senator to succeed the present Pro- 
CY 
in freed them from those who po 
ping u ae aie i was yrs 
ves. In an- A 
young lady, the daughter of an | the official totals for Governor : 
— shot seven mutineers before they killed 
er. captain, pressed by his Sepoys, wi 
i sword slew twenty-six of them before 


climbed ‘upon the carriage 
down. On they fled, till 
themselves among foes, and 
across the road made er 


and whip, raised them, while her h 
weapons 
ed in: 
cd, but both’ esca 
other place, a 


his good 
he fell!” 


Crawford and his Brother Artists—Arrival 
his last Great. Work. 





of 


In the studioon the Capitol Hill, in Washing- 


ton, a number of sc 
king marble copies 
pared by Crawford, in 
adorn the new: Capi 
Washington Starthat on 


‘was cl and 


and the-artists. eal —_ 


as @ sculptor. One of them, Thomas ite own, a8 well as in Minnesota ; while in Kan- 
came from Grmdond's studio in Rome, and he | £48 it has won an unexpected triumph. 

is eloquent im, the deceased, | In-view ofall these successes, the despond- 
says, Was 8'ways most, and cor ent tone'éf the Tribune is a8 groundless jas the 


his workmen at ee aon 


in his profession; and 
Legace 


ashington on 





Mormon high priest’s sagacity | good a man to win success in such times as 
~ these; and for some time it was utterly skepti- 

is 
followers have gone far enough, however, to 
make it a point of national necessity and honor 3 a 
vernment | lieve in the triumph of Mr. Chase. The oppo- 
should be asserted and demonstated in the Ter- | nents of Republicanism take courage from its 
ritory, and it is not to be supposed that the Ad- 
ministration will quail before any threats or de- 
fiance, but will meet the responsibility with 


© | deemed a Napoleon. 


In one 


WwW ae 
of the news of the decseel.Geaaheh tases 
draped in crape, 


J therein joined in ‘ex- 
Pressions of sorrow for the loss of one who 


uring his twenty-three | — 
had: particularly endeared 


heart and re tod aow Doitestesail Looking 
‘The Daten’ h  Walborg, with the’ eques- | tican Pa; 
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death of the artist whose genius was manifested — 
in the completion of his great work ere his | 


Pret it i 
Ris lntect 
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BG The affice of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build. 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
ttreet. 





\We hope those who have received circulars. 
will attend to them promptly: we were never 
so much in need of prompt remittances as we 
are now, 

‘We are now sending out bills to subscribers, 
and shall continue doing so for several weeks 
t2 come, Let each subscriber keep a good look- 
out for his bill, and respond forthwith. 

There may be many, to whom we have sent 
no circulars, disposed to act as agents in 
obtaining subscribers. We pray them not to 
wait, but act without farther notice. We insert 
our Prospectus, so that they may see the terms. 
They can cut it out, paste it on a sheet of paper, 
and see how many new subscribers they can 
raise. 

Ab ne will meet in a few weeks, 
irable to have as many subscribers 
ble before that time. 

The session will be the long one—the subjects 
of great importance —and the Era will be at 
pains to keep its readers well posted. 

As to money, our friends must do the best 
they can. Send us gold, or New York or New 
England notes of solvent banks, if possible— 
otherwise, such notes as pass current with them. 
We must of course pay a heavy discount, but we 
would rather do this than lose their subscrip- 
tions, 


it is 
possi- 





Coyrrisutors To THE First NuMBER OF 
tHe AtLantic MonrHiy.—We learn that the 
article on Douglas Jerrold is by J. H. Hanna, 
a Scotchman, and a friend and disciple of 
Thomas Carlyle—one of the contributors to 
Punch, and the author of Singleton Fontenoy, 
and some other novels. 

Florentine Mosaics, is by Motley, the histo- 
rian of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

Santa Filomena—Florence Nightingale, is 
by Longfellow. 

Sally Parsons’s Duty, by Miss Rose Terry. 

The Manchester Exhibition—by Charles E. 
Norton, of Cambridge, son of the late Andrews 
Norton, the eminent Unitarian theologian. 

The Rommany Girl, Chartist’s Complaint, 
Days, Brahma, and Illusions, by Emerson. 

The. Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Gift of Tritemius,and The Origin of 
Didactic Poetry, by J. B. Lowell. 

Pendlam, by J. T. Trowbridge, author of 
Neighbor Jackwood. 

British India, by Charles C. Hazewell, editor 
of the Traveller. 

Akin by Marriage, by Calvin W. Philleo, of 
Hartford. 

Music, hy F. H. Underwood, of Cambridge. 





Considering the extent of the circulation of 
the New York Tribune among Republicans, 
and its influence, it is to be regretted that its 
tone is not more hopeful. It seems to be al- 
ways calculating on the worst, and, when dis- 
appointed in this respect, accepts victory almost 
as doubtingly and reluctantly as other people 
accept defeat It cucouraged the People of 
Kansas to do nothing in relation to the Consti- 
tutional Convention ; when they decided to vote 
in the election for Delegate to Congress and 
members of the State Legislature, sustained 
that policy, but augured only fraud, violence, 
and defeat ; when a Free State victory was an- 
nounced, would hardly believe it, and then was 
more zealous in complaining of frauds perpe- 
trated by the Pro-Slavery Party, than in exult- 
ing over the brave accomplishments of the Free 
State Party. Mr. Chase having been renom- 
inated for the Governorship of Ohio, it eulo- 
gized him warmly, but lamented that he was too 


cal as to the encouraging results of the elec- 
tions in Iowa and Ohio. It was the last to be- 


melancholy tone. A New York correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer, writing October 
29th, communicates the gratifying intelligence 
to Southern readers, that the Zribune is out of 


ter of yesterday respecting the State election, 
and actually gives up the hope of its party’s 


election pext Tuesday.’ ”’ 

Now, the best preparation for battle, next to 
a fair field and thorough discipline, is the ex- 
pectation of victory. The General who before 


bilities or prospects of defeat, would hardly be 


We must have faith in our principles, faith 


though we may not always comprehend the 
workings of those laws. 

We see nothing to discourage those who seek 
to make Liberty the controlling Principle of 
Government. The Pro-Slavery Adminis- 
tration has not increased since last November 
its strength in the Free States, possessed as it 
i State 


have all resulted in the success of Republican- 


Slavery iucumbent. The result in Pennsylva- 
nia shows little change since last year. The 
Harrisburgh Telegraph gives the following as 


1857 
Packer  - 188,887 Buchanan 
Wilmot - 146,136. Fremont - 147,510 
Hazlehorst- 28,132 Fillmore - 82,176 
Packer over Wiimot, 42,751; over Wilmot 
and Hazlehurst, 14,619. 


1856. 
- 230,710 


Packer less than Buchanan, 41,613 ; Wilmot 
tors are engaged in ma-| less than Fremont, 1,374; Hazlehurst less than 
the plaster designs pre- | Fillmore, 54,043 ; Hazlehurst more than the 
Rome, for stataary to | « 
pitol. We learn from the 


straight ” Fillmore vote last fall, 1,794. 
That the Republican vote should have fallen 
- off only thirteen hundred, while the Democratic 


has been reduced forty-one thousand, does not 
tell much against the prospects of Republican- 


stood so high in. theirranks eptrendapne ele ism in Pennsylvania, In Indiana, 100, it holds 


‘lamorous rejoicing of the Union, . ' 


Kansas has elected a Free State 


Bey The’ one is 
for small favors as the other is 


beyond the successes of the Repub- 
y to the gains of the Cause of Free. 


Delegate to 


ed 


majority im that Territory—a fact hitherto as- 
sérted, but not proved) 

‘Minnesota has formed a Free Constitution, 
and next Wintet will demand admission into 
the Union as a Free State, : 
Oregon is following in her track, and 
braska will soon bé'ready. What Pro-Slavery 
gains are to balance the weight brought to the 
Free State majority in the United States Sen- 
ate by these accessions ? 

Let the Tribune take courage. We have 
good reason to be hopefal, but none at all 
to relax our efforts. Our gains are great 
enough to inspire us with new energy, although 





WHAT WILL THEY DO NOW!—PARTIES IN 
THE NEXT CONGRESS. ; 


The Augusta (Me.) Age asks, “ What will 
the Republicans do now? The Kansas ques- 
tion is-settled, they are deprived of an issue, 
they must invent some new one. Will they 
adopt the old Whig creed of a Protective Tariff 
and a National Bank ?” : 

The Republicans will not change their 
ground. Like the National Democracy, so- 
called, they differ among theméelves in regard 
to Banking und a Tasiff. Some are for Free 
Trade and Hard Money; some for Protection 
and Banks; some for a Revenue Tariff with 
incidental protection, and Banks with the most 
stringent safeguards. Like the so-called De- 
mocracy, they tolerate the widest differences 
of opinion upon these subjects ; and there is 
no danger that these will become Party Ques- 
tions. J 

The Buchanan Party have possession of the. 
Federal Administration, will control the next 
Congress, and of course will be responsible for 
the financial policy of the country. If they 
choose to let the present Tariff alone, the Repub- 
lican party, being in the minority, will not be 
called upon to disturb it. Should they initiate 
any measures wisely calculated to promote & gold 
and silver currency, Republican members will 
doubtless encourage them: so, if they are not 
in earnest, but only propose to win some credit 
with the People by empty declamation against 
Paper Money, endeavoring to throw upon the 
Republican party the onus of advocating it, it 
will be just as well for them to keep quiet. We 
do not think the Republicans will be caught in 
any such trap. Even the New York Tribune, 
with all its devotion to Protection, wants no 
such issue for the Republican party : 

“We have been falsely charged,” it says, 
“ by the Journal of Commerce, with abandon- 
ing the platform of the Republican party, in 
favor of a Protective Tariff. Nothiag could be 
farther from the fact. We propose no altera- 
tion of the Tariff—recommend none—any more 
than we propose or recommend a National 
Bank. The People, whether wisely or unwise- 
ly, have chosen a Democratic Congress, which 
could not be induced to enact a Protective Tar- 
iff, if it were certain that thus only could thou. 
sands of laborers be preserved from starvation, 
and the country from absolute ruin. The in- 
terests of ‘the party’ are paramount with its 
fanctionaries, and for them to protect the in- 
dustry of the country would be to commit po- 
litical suicide. The power is in their hands, 
and they will use it for their political advan- 
tage, not for the good of the People. Believ- 
ing that a cycle of Hard Money and Free 
Trade is therefore inevitable, we exhort every 
one to shape his business accordingly, and not 
look to the Government for a relief that will 
certainly not be afforded. It were mad to live 
in hopes of what a Congress, to be hereafter 
elected, may do three or four years hence.” 
This is sensible. Holding precisely opposite 
views concerning Protection and Banking, we 
yet agree with the 7ribune in the practical con- 
clusion to which it comes. 

What, then, will be the issues? Precisely 
what they have been since the organization of 
the Republican party. Shall Slavery or Free- 
dom control and shape the policy of the Fed- 
eral Government, and determine the destinies 
of the Union? This is the question in contro- 
versy betweenthe Republicans and the so-called 
National Democrats, and it will occupy as 
much of the time of the next Congress as it did 
of the last. 

Is the Age really ignorant of the movements 
in its own party? Look at the Southern sec- 
tion, constituting the body of it: what is it 
about? Thinking and talking of the monetary 
crisis? Discussing questions of finance? Pre- 
paring for new issues? Its one idea is Slave- 
ry, and its necessities. The South is divided, 
not between Whigs and Democrats, or Demo- 
crats and Americans, but between those who 
believe in National Democracy as the guardian 
of Slavery, and Mr. Bucbanan as perfectly loyal 
to all its interests, and those who question the 
good faith or sufficiency of both. The Rich- 
mond (Va.) Enquirer is the leading organ of 
the former, the Richmond (Va.) South, of the 
latter. One faction assumes to be conserva- 
tive, the other is denounced as destructive. To 
the former belong Henry A. Wise and a ma- 
jority of the Senators from the South; to the 
latter, Senators Hunter and Toombs, General 
Quitman and Jefferson Davis, 

The course of Governor Walker in Kansas 
and his relations to the Administration, form 
the special subjects of controversy. The Gov- 
ernor, as we all know, took the ground, in his 
public addresses, that the location of Slavery 
is determined by climatic laws; that it is not 
adapted to the latitude of Kansas; that the 
principle of popular sovereignty is the only true 
and safe principle for the settlement of the ques- 
tions at izsue between the North and the South; 
that he would insist on the full application of 
this principle to the question of Slavery in 
Kansas; that the Constitutional Convention to 
be held in Kansas ought to submit the question 
for its solution to the actual residents of Kan- 
sas, and the decision of a majority, whatever 
it may be, should be binding; that such was 
the opinion of the Administration by which he 
was appointed; and that, should the Conven- 
tion refuse to submit that question to the act- 
| ual residents, then he would do all in his power 
to have the Constitution sent back. 

This was a bold position fora Southern man, 
and yet, none other could be taken without fals- 
ifying the position of the so-called National De- 
mocracy, and the declarations of Mr. Buchanan 
himself in his Inaugural, If the South would 
not assent to this policy—would not agree that 
a majority of the actual settlers should deter- 
mine their own domestic institutions, in form- 
ing a State, there must be an end of all connec- 
tion between Northern and Southern Demo- 
crats—it would at once be manifest to all that 
it was resolved to rule by force, in violation of 
the Democratic Principle. 

But the “ South” and its associates assailed 
the Governor with great severity, and some of 
them did not scruple to implicate Mr. Buchan- 
an. At first, the Richmond Enquirer was stag- 
gered, admitted that Governor Walker had been 
imprudent, bat vindicated the Administration, 
As to submitting the Constitution to the people 
of Kansas, it could see no difficulty in that, 
provided a proper constraction were given to 
that term, “the People.” Who were they? 
‘Obvionsly those who had elected the delegates 
to the Convention! They had been ascertained 
‘By the tegistry to be “the People” of Kansas, 
This was of course a mere subterfoge—the En- 
quirer was intimidated at first by the attacks of 
the “ fire-eaters "—and yet it could rot desert 
‘the Administration or Governor Walker. Mr. 
Buchanan could not disavow his agent, or dis- 
claim the policy he had announced, by adopt- 
ing or sanctioning the subterfage of the En- 


not decisive enough to beget over confidence. | 


Fortunately, the Silliman Letter gave him an 
opportunity to put himself in 4 position where 
he could be sapported by the “ National Dem- 
ocrats” of the South. The Dred Scott decision 
had been hailed by even the ultras in that sec- 
tion, asa triumph of their cause; and eo, Mr. 
Buchanan, in reply to that letter, completely 
endorses all the Pro-Slaveay doctrines of the 
Court: What other President, exclaimed en 
“Qld Line Whig,” writing to the Richmond 
Enquirer, has ever gone so far as that? It now 
became safe for that paper and its associates 
to sustain the policy of the Administra- 
tion in Kansas. ‘While still admitting that 
Governor Walker might have been rather un- 
reserved in his public declarations, it no louger 
talked of restricting the submission of the Con- 
stitution in Kansas, to those only who had voted 
for the Convention. The Rockingham Demo- 
cracy, at one of its meetings, took the ground 
that it would be Anti-Democratic for the Con- 
vention to refuse to submit the Constitution to 
the vote of all the actual residents of Kansas ; 
and the Enquirer endorsed their proceedings. 
If a majority of the settlers, it argued, were op- 
posed to Slavery, their will ought to be respect- 
ed. To attempt to ignore or evade it, would 
only render the South obnoxious and alienate 
friends in the North, without doing any good 
at all—inasmuch as that majority, even if Kan- 
sas were admitted as a slave Siate, could im- 
mediately change the Constitution. j 
The lines now began to be plainly drawn. 
On the one side, the “ South” condemned Gov. 
Walker for arguing against the adaptation of 
Slavery to the climate of Hansa’, and for waing 
his influence to induce the Convention to sub- 
mit the question of Slavery to the People of the 
Territory ; and demanded that the Convention, 
without any such submission, should send the 
Constitution to Congress. The Enquirer, on 
the contrary, justified this policy, and sustained 
the Administration in the enforcement of it; 
and at length the difference between them has 
grown up into a political test. Mr. Hunter, a 
candidate for re-election to the United States 
Senate, having fallen under suspicion of hostil- 
ity to the Administration, was continually called 
upon by the Enquirer, understood to be in the 
interest of Governor Wise, to define his position. 
At last, in reply to some inquiries of Mr. Leake, 
he writes a long letter, coldly expressing friend- 
ship for the Administration, and: a purpose to 
sustain it so far as its course shall meet with 
his approbation; but he plainly evinces his 
sympathy with the “ South” and its associates, 
by condemning Gov. Walker, and discrediting 
the policy of submitting the Constitution to the 
People of Kansas. It furnishes good ground 
for believing that he may vote against ratifying 
the nomination uf the Governor, apd perhaps 
unite with Senators Toombs and Davis in 
measures to defeat the admission of Kansas 
as a free State. 

The indications then are clear enough that 
the next Congress will be the theatre of a com- 
plicated and desperate struggle on the Slavery 
Question. The nomination of Gov. Walker, 
and the presentation of the Constitutions of 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon, will furnish 
the occasion. Should the Convention in. Kan- 
sas proceed in its work, form a Pro-Slavery 
Constitution, and, without submitting it to the 
People, send it to Congress, the ultras of the 
South will be at once united and organized to 
sustain it: the “ National Democrats,” so 
called, must then make their election between 
that faction and their Northern supporters. If, 
voting with the Republicans, they reject the 
Constitution, and return it for submission to 
the people of Kansas, they must make up their 
minds to put down the ultras, or be put down 
by them. If they yield to them, and bring in 
Kansas with its Slave State Constitution, they 
will give the Republicans vantage ground in 
the free States, and alienate large numbers of 
Northern adherents. Meantime, the whole 
question of political power between the. Slave 
Interest and its opponents would be brought 
under discussion, giving rise to issues to be de- 
cided by the election of 1860. 

So much for the questions of the “ Age.” It 
would not have propounded such inquiries, 
had it kept itself well informed of the condition 
of its Party in the South, and in relation to the 
subjects which engross its discussions. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHAPLAINS. 


Mr. Lorenzo D. Johnson, of this city, has 
lately issued a pamphlet on the subject of Chap- 
lains employed by Congress, and also in the 
army and navy of the United States. Some of 
his views are entitled to much consideration ; 
others are hardly practicable. He tells us that 
not one half the number of chaplains authorized 
by law is employed in our army; and in ournavy, 
consisting of nearly nine thousand men, form- 
ing ninety distinct crews, there are only twenty- 
four chaplains. 

It must be confessed that the Government is 
shamefully remiss in providing the means of re. 
ligious instruction and comfort for its soldiers 
and sailors. But, Mr. Johnson seems to think 
that the evil to be remedied lies in the char- 
acter of the chaplains themselves.. Has he any 
facts showing their delinquency as a class? He 
produces none, nor have we heard that they are 
habitually neglectful of their duties. And yet, 
to remedy this fancied evil, he proposes a most 
novel method, one which, so far as we can see, 
is not only unnecessary, but inconsistent with 
the rules and regulations of the military and 
naval service: it is, the institution of a Board 
of Clergymen, whose business it shall be to ex- 
amine into the character and fitness of all can- 
didates for the chaplaincy; such as they choose 
to recommend, are alone to be appointed by the 
President ; and they are to be instructed to 
make annual reports to them, abstracts of which 
are to be prepared by the Secretary of the Board, 
to appear among the accompanying documents 
of the President’s Message: the Board. also 
to have the power to act as a Retiring Board, 
dismissing from the service such chaplains as 
they may deem unfit or disabled ! 

What is the matter with these Government 
chaplains? So far as the Public is advised, they 
are as attentive to their duty as their brethren 
in civil life. 

What is there in their mission, to require 
so extraordinary gifts, as the institution of 
such a Board would suppose to be necessary ? 
It is a very simple one: to say prayers twice a 
day, to preach once a Sunday, and, we suppose, 
to attend the sick, and perform the funeral 
service tor the dead—plain duties, easily per- 
formed, within the compass of capacities, of 
which even a President of the United States 
can judge pretty fairly, without the interven- 
tion of a college of learned Divines, Besides, 
the candidates for the chaplaincy are ministers 
of some religious denomination, and surely,the 
certificate of a church is as good an endorse- 
ment as that of a dozen clergymen in Washing- 
ton! * 

Bat has Mr. Johnson forgotten that the chap- 
lain is under absolute command? That inthe 
navy, for. example, he bas no independent 
‘authority, but must obey his commodore “or 
commandant? He cannot preach or hold Di- 
vine service, without permission or orders, 
The rule.is—“The commanders of all ships 
and vessels in the navy having chaplains on 

board shall take care that Divine service be 
performed in‘an orderly and reverent manner 
twice a day, and a sermon preached on Sun- 








quirer, without inflicting a deadly blow on his 
Northern supporters. What was to bedone? 
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day, unless bad weather or other extraordinary 
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"fis many Of the ship’scompany as can be epared A 
ftom daty, to attend to every performance of paragraph from a letter writen by Dr. Roses 


the worship of Almighty God.” 


must obey. He is to judge whether there shall 
be servi¢e or not, and who shall attend. “And 
he may order the church service to be read, if 
he please, and the chaplain, whether Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, or Universalist, must obey, or 
be punished. If his conscience be nice on such 
& poiat, the navy is no place for him—he ought 
not to have placed himself in it.- 

_ The idea, too, of an officer of the navy report- 
ing himself to a Board of Clergymen in Wash- 
ington, annually, as if it was his euperior, must 
be @ novel one in the naval service! We might 
as well well authorize the Board at once to sit 
in judgment on the Commodore—to compel 
him to report in regard to the discharge of’ his 
religious duties. A ship of war is not a church 
exactly; but if it be, the commodore is its 
supreme pontiff. 


GOV. WALKER AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor Walker’s proclamation of the 10th 
October, throwing out the pretended votes re- 
turned from Oxford precinct, thereby giving to 
the Free State Party a majority in the Legisla- 
ture, must commend itself to every reasonable 





Secretary to examine the returns in the pres- 
ence of the Governor, and to give to the per- 
sons having the highest number of votes, in 
their respective districts, certificates of their 
election to the Legislative Assembly. If the 
returns on their face be illegal, it would follow 
that the votes ought not to be received. The 
returns from Oxford precinct. on their face 
were illegal; but both the Governor and Sec- 
retary, unwilling to deprive any portion of the 
People of their votes on acccunt of technicali- 
ties, visited Oxford, went through Johnson 
county, and ascertained that the votes were not 
real, but simulated and fictitious. This was 
conclusive. Their obligations to the law, to 
the principles of Republicanism, good faith to 
the People of the Territory, a regard for the 
Peace of the Territory, and common honesty, 
required that they should reject the returns. 
An opposite course would have stamped them 
as unscrupulous tools of Party, and would have 
justified the People of the Territory in any 
necessary measures to obtain justice. A com- 
munity that would suffer itself to be stripped of 
its rights by so barefaced a fraud, would de- 
serve to be enslaved. 

Telegraphic dispatches from Washington 
report that the Administration is much exer- 
cised by this conduct of Governor Walker— 
that he has transcended his instructions—that 
he and Mr. Stanton will be removed, or at least 
reprimanded. Perhaps—but we do not be- 
lieve it. Reprimand two officials for doing 
their duty—for refusing their sanction to an in- 
famous fraud—for not counting votes which 
were never given! Should the Administration 
be guilty of such an indecency, it would de- 
serve universal contempt and execration. 


RECENT ACTION OF THE SYNOD OF 
VIRGINIA. 


The action of the Virginia Synod, to which 
we briefly alluded in our last issue, is worthy of 
a more extended notice in our columns. Any 
step taken by the Presbyterian churches of 
Washington on the Slavery question is a mat 

ter of interest to the people of the nation, fcr 
Washington is peopled from every State and 
city in the Union. The action of the Virginia 
Synod upon the Slavery question was caused by 
the Anti-Slavery position taken by the New 
School General Assembly at Cleveland last 
summer. The Virginia Synod, being connect- 
ed with that Assembly, and composed of 
churches in Virginia, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, could no longer retain its 
connection with the Assembly, according to the 
almost unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Synod. The question in dispute, then, was 
not simply whether the Synod should secede 
from the General Assembly, but whether it 
should take an independent position, (like the 
Synod of Missouri, for instance,) or join the 
new Pro-Slavery Southern Church, under the 
special care of Rev. Dr. Ross. 

During the discussion, an agent of the Tract 
Society very appropriately addressed the body, 
and claimed the sympathies of those present 
for the institution he represented, on the score 
of the neutral position of its Executive Com- 
mittee. After he was through, the Synod voted 
that the Tract Society, since its recent action, 
(through the Committee,) “is entitled to the 
confidence of our churches.” 

This side-issue out of the way, the main 
question came up. 

Rev. Mr. Haskell wanted time to prepare his 
opinions for expression, not to form them. 
They were now what they had always been; 
but as a member of the District Presbytery, 
and as an individual pastor, he thought too lit- 
tle time had been given for consultation. It 
was not the usual custom for young men to 
move too slowly; but he felt now that, like 
Moses by the Red Sea, he could recommend 
the Presbytery to stand still and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord. His mind was made up, and, 
like Dr. Sunderland, he would sacrifice his re- 
lation to his beloved charge, the comfort of his 
family—but he could not sacrifice his conscience 
to these relations. 

The allusion to “conscience” was unfortu- 
nate. The gentlemen who wish to found a 
Church upon Human Slavery, eschew “ con- 
science! ””? Do we express ourselves too strong: 
ly? Read the-reply to the Rev. Mr. Haskell. 
According to the Star, the Rev. Mr. Nourse 
“ thought time enough had been given for con- 
sultation, and, while feeling for the District 
Presbytery, there was no other course, in his 
opinion, than the one recommended for them to 
pursue. As do conscience, we were not to be 
guided by that. We were guided by the Word 
of God. Conscience was to be educated. The 
Northern part of the Church had given up their 
conscience to the guidance of their fallen in- 
stincts. We must be guided by the Bible— 
and he was prepared to cut loose from the 
Cleveland Assembly, because they had pre- 
sented a set of Abolition resolutions, which 
they were called upon to endorse or repudiate. 
And as to the financial point of view, although 
they were to lose every dollar which the North 
had been accustomed to pour into the Southern 
treasury, yet, let the Synod stand on principle, 
and God would stand by them.” 

It is not strange that the Bible defenders of 
Wrong distrust the human conscience. Any 
man, however sunken, knows that he is not 
rightfully a chattel,a machine, to be bought 
and sold like a horse. So the advocates of the 
New Church propose to silence the conscience 
of the South—and follow the Bible! not in 
its spirit, but the letter of the law, singling out 
isolated passages to suit their purposes. 

We would like'to be informed by the Rev. 
Mr, Nourse if conscience is to be distrusted 
upon all questions. For instance, the educated 
conscience of this age condemns concubinage 
and polygamy. But the Bible does not—unless 
it condemns Slavery. It as fully upholds 
Polygamy as Slavery. Why may not the Mor- 
mon claim Mr. Nourse as his defender? We 
bave nothing to do with conscience—the men 
of the Bible had a multiplicity of wives., God 
said to David—“TI gave thee thy master’s 
house, and thy master’s wives into thy bosom.” 
Conscience is an interloper—what David did 





accident prevent it ; and that they cause all, or 
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with God’s special approval, we may do! 


The Commodore ig master—the chaplain & masse, 


mind. By the law, it is made the duty of the | 


The Rev. Mr. Haskell qhoted the following 


“The Southern delegates took the position, 
that American Slavery is ‘Sanctioned 
by the Bible, and brought the bat a stand. 
up fight on this ground—h,¢., the South 
delegates, without flinching, said to the Ni " 
you SHALL take our ground, past contradictory 
notwithstanding, or you sHALL. deny it, and 
exscind us from holding it in some direct way, 
fo as to make it impossible for ng to meeé you 
again in General Assembly. This yopie stand 
of the South in Cleveland reveals the future.” 
Mr, Haskell said : 

“This doctrine he could not, he would not, 
endorse, and this. action of the Southern. dele- 
gates he could not approve; and he felt from 
hig inmost heart, that to vote: in favor of the 
report was to endorse that doctrine, and ap- 
prove the general course and sentiments of the 
most extreme Southern men. He wished to 
pursue the original design which he adopted at 
the commencement of his ministry in Wash- 
ington, But, in the event of the adoption of 
this report, his designs of good which have thus 
far stimulated him to action would -be in a 
measure frustrated. If he went with the Synod 
in this secession, he would be forced to give up 
his own conscientious opinions, and adopt those 
he believed to be radically wrong. Entertain- 
ing this belief, he must oppose this report, 
though the consequences of this stand might 
be to separate him. from his connection with the 
Synod, from his Presbytery, even from his 
charch and congregation, whom he dearly 
loved, and to make serious inroads upon the 
comfort of his family; but, with this before his 
view, he must stand upon principle, and leave 
the result to that God to whom every con- 
science makes its final appeal; and if this re- 
port were adopted, he might avail himself of a 
constitutional right to present in writing his 
solemn protest to the action of the Synod, 
which stands out before the world as a seces- 
sion in behalf of a system which he believed in 
his inmost soul to be intrinsically wrong.” 

Dr. Sunderland, of this city, made a speech 
against Pro-Slavery action. We quote a para- 
graph or two: 


“ We have heard the taunt of Abolitionism 
thrown out here, over and over again, as though 
every man, for any reason satisfactory to him- 
self, cannot see his way clear. To go the whole 
length with these brethren at one leap is to be 
branded with this name, which means, among 
the people of the South, everything that is odi- 
ous and pernicious. Well, sir, if this is the is- 
sue, let it come; and I tell you here, and 
tell you plainly, that if to deplore enormi- 
ties and abominations connected with the 
system of Slavery—if any such do exist— 
and if to pray for the time to come when 
God in his good providence shall open the 
way for its total disappearance—if to love free- 
dom more than bondage, as a state for man- 
kind higher and more to be desired than bond- 
age—and if to pray that all men may one day 


have the blessings of liberty—if this be Aboli- 


tionism, then make the most of it. I accept 
the designation, and I take leave to ask where 
is the man who will dare to stand up and say, 
here or elsewhere, and declare in the face of 
the whole Christian world, and in the middle of 
this age, that he loves bondage more than free- 
dom? Where is that man? Let him speak ont, 
if he is present.” 

This certainly was manly, though the speak- 
er is by no means what would be termed an 
Anti-Slavery advocate. In reference .to the 
action of the General Assembly, the Doctor 
said : 

“ But you say we were exscinded. I deny it. 
It is pot so. Every man here knows it is not 
so. The public mind, I fear, has been much 
misled ; you were exscinded neither in form 
nor in purpose; there is no such thing in the 
record, 

‘6 Well, then, we were virtually exscinded. 
This is nonsense. Excision is a judicial act ; 
if it have not the intent nor the expression of 
cutting off, then there is no exscision ; cut off a 
man by inference—it is an absurdity; truly one 
of Dr. Ross’s ‘ stultified abstractions.’ 

“Weill, then, we were degraded; by what 
process did they degrade you? Why, you went 
there and said something about Slavery, and 
they chose to differ, and said the opposite— 
each claiming the truth,‘and differing from the 
other. Which was most degraded—you or 
they? Is the truth a degradation? Why, ac- 
cording to Dr. Ross, the Southern light had 
only just begun to shine, and now, forsooth, 
when we just had it all in our own hands, we 
must flee away, to avoid the degradation. 

“Yes; but we could not stand the agitation. 
Indeed! we could not, aud so we concluded to 
agitate a little more, because Dr. Ross says it 
is good and to be desired, and we adopted agi- 
tation to prevent agitation on this momentous 
question. Yes, you got tired of agitation at 
Cleveland, and now you have come here to agi- 
tate us, and to stir up strife, perhaps, while be- 
fore we have had peace. I thought when I 
came to Washington I should be on the ground 
of the Union, and of the whole church, and, un- 
der the broad xgis of a national capital, I 
should find repose from the fierce and bitter 
sectional strifes that have wasted, and are now 
wasting, the very life-blood of our Confederacy; 
but at length I am here hunted out, and com- 
pelled, by Southern men too, to pronounce my 
choice.” 


Dr. Boyd replied to Dr. Sunderland. He 
said : 


in the South will remain in connection with an 
Assembly which thus looks upon a large pro- 
portion of our members as subject to the disci- 
pline of the church for slaveholding? Are we 
willing to be recognised as prima facie crimi- 
nals for being slaveholders, and to ask at the 
hands of the Assembly the favor of not prose- 
cuting us for sustaining this relation? The 
truth is, such is the public sentiment of the 
South with reference to the Abolition action of 
the Assembly, that we must either abandon the 
Assembly or the South. There is no alterna- 
tive. Two of the Presbyteries of the Synod 
have already withdrawn from the Assembly. 
And we hope that our brethren of the District 
Presbytery will pursue the same course. As to 
the platform adopted by the Richmond Conven- 
tion, we are willing that it should go before the 
country, and be scrutinized as closely as possi- 
ble. The substance of that platform on the 
subject of Slavery is non-agitation of this vexed 
question in the judicatories of the church... The 
Convention aimed to present the subject just 
as the Bible presents it—that is, recognising 
the innocence of the slaveholding relation—that 
Slavery is an institution of the State, and there- 
fore does not properly belong to the judicato- 
ries of the church as a subject for discussion 
and inquiry. As we read the Btble, whilst the 
duties arising from the relation of master and 
servant may come within the recognisance of 
the church, the relation itself, and Slavery, as 
a civil institution, are not to be brought before 
the church. Besides, our experience has 
taught us that the introduction of this subject 
into the judicatories has distracted and divided 
the church. The Methcdist and Baptist church- 
es, and now the Presbyterian church, have been 
rent asunder by this unhallowed agitation.” 

Our readers will understand the drift of this 
argument at once. All that i necessary to 
secure any wickedness from church action is, 
that the State legalize it. If Utah comes into 
the Union, and Polygamy is legalized, it be- 
comes “a civil institution,” and the. Bible, the 
Church, and the Tract Society, cannot touch it! 

Rev. Dr. Smith, of this city, expressed his 
attachment to the Synod of Virginia, and de- 
termination to remain in it if possible. But 
the main point with him, for he did not care 
for Slavery or the General Assembly, was, that 
he wished to know what course was to be pur- 
sued in regard to the Washington church prop- 
erty which was deeded to the General Assem- 
bly; he also asked ‘of Dr. Boyd, in regard to a 
committee which was appointed in Cleveland 
by the Southern members who were to inyesti- 
gate the manner, in,which the Washington 
church property was held. 

This question is an important one, and the 
‘seceders will do well not to forget it, 

“Mr, Haskell wished to give. more explicit 
reasons why he did not feel called upon to act 
at once in this matter. One was, thathe had 
been deeply engaged as recording clerk of the 
Synod, and had had no time to collect hisideas in 
& proper manner to decide upon the matter with 
80 great precipitancy. He wished to do right, 
and not to violate his conscience in the matter. 
While he regarded a man without a conscience 





as a fraction of a man, he regarded one with a 


“ Now, I ask, can it be possible that any man | 
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so, He had too high a regard for the con- 


}.science of the Obristian world to take the step 


which had been advocated under the auspices 
through which it was presented. The gentle- 
med had all ofeo their opinions at the Rich- 
mond Conv p,and they had gone forth to 
the world. Two Presbyteries bad already acted 
in the matter. He considered the difficulty so 
great, as to what position the Presbytery would 
occupy in case they receded from the General 
Assembly, that he felt it necessary to hesitate 
gravely before taking such a step. Three- 

ourths of the material support which he had 
received, to aid him in establishing the wotk of 
the Gospel in a destitute part of thig city, had 
been the gift of those who would not like to see 
his church become an extreme Southern church. 
He went On to say, that he could not conscien- 
tiously endorse the sentiments contained in the 
report. When he thought of the claims of eve- 
ry human being on the Gospel, be must repeat 
that he entered his solemn protest against the 
project of withdrawal from the ‘General’ As- 
sembly. He held out the olive branch of peace 
to the Synod, and hoped they would give a few 
days of grace to the District Presbytery, who 
Were rather slow coaches, and desired to move 
rightly in the matter.” 

The following report was then adopted by a 
vote of 30 to 43: 

“ The committee on the minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly report that they have examined 
the same to pages 401—404; and as it is im- 
possible for them to concur with the views there- 
in expressed, and which members of this Synod 
are expected to carry out in the administration 
of the affairs of our churches, we are therefore 
left to the alternative of dissolving our connec- | 
tion with the General Assembly; and the com- | 
mittee accordingly recommend that the Synod | 
of Virginia do withdraw from all further con- | 
nection with the General Assembly of the Pres- | 
byterian Charch in the Unted States, which held | 
its session at Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1857. | 
In recommending this course to the Synod, we | 
believe that we are expressing the sentiment 
of the great majority of our churches, deliber- | 
ately formed after the most ample discussion, | 
and when all the means of reconciliation and | 
all the efforts of united action have been ex- 
hausted. 

“While we take this ground, with a firm trust | 
in the justice of our principles, and an unalter- | 
able reliance on the gracious support of the. 
great Head of the Church, we do so with un- | 
abated affection for our brethren in the Lord, 
who have compelled us to separate from them, 
and on whom we would invoke the choicest ben- 
edictions of our common Lord. 

“ Signed by—J. N. Danforth, J. D. Mitchell, 
QO. Treadwell, A. H. H. Boyd, J. R. Grettan, 
and William Herring.” 

The subjoined resolutions were passed unan- 
imously : 

“ Resolved, That the Synod of Virginia ap- 
prove as a whole of the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention of a portion of our Church, 
which lately met in Richmond, Va. 

“ Resolved, That we will cordia!ly co-operate 
in the organization of the United Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church, which is to meet in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on the first Thursday in April 
next. 


THE “PANIC” IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Anti-Slavery Standard, of New York, 
has a Boston correspondent who is rarely sur- 
passed for wit, sarcasm, or humor. Rumor 
hath it that he is no other than Edmund 
Quincy, the “Byles” of the Tribune, and the 
novelist of Putnam’s Monthly, (deceased,) and 
the Atlantic Monthly, just started. The afore- 
said correspondent writes to the Standard a 
letter upon various matters, and among them 
upon the “ panic” at Boston, and ia the State 
of Massachusetts. He says: 

“T was rather too swift, a fortnight ago, in | 
bragging of our intending to keep on paying | 
our debts, here. We have concluded, on the 
whole, to discontinue a habit which would be | 
attended by the unpleasant incident of 
with our money. So we all stopped payment | 
last week. The Giant Panic has devoured uz, | 
too. All our comfort is, that we were devoured ! 
the last. He ‘ground your bones to make him | 
bread,’ as the Ogre in the nursery tale said or | 
sung, before he crunched us up. He granted | 
us that Polyphemean favor, at least; and we 
make the most of it. Everybody says that the | 
banks could not help it, and what can’t be 
helped must be borne. Almost everybody, that ' 
is—for there is a remnant, and a large one, ' 
that believes they might have held on and put | 
you, with your metropolitan airs and graces, to | 
an open shame. Gold, I am assured, is a drug | 
in the market, and brings nothing in large | 
quantities. But I don’t pretend to know more | 
than my neighbors in matters of thie kind. ' 
Only I do think that the necessity of any really | 
solvent bank refusing to perform its contracts | 
is a strong argument against the system of | 
banking in this country. I believe the remedy ' 
will ultimately be found in the abolition of 
banks of circulation. Banks or bankers there 
must be, but there is no reason why the one! 
any more than the other should be allowed the | 
royal prerogative of manufacturing money, and | 
especially of making their debts (under the | 
alias of deposits) @ basis of circulation.” 

Here is a fact worth noticing, as a sign of the 
times: | 

“ A gentleman of fortune and standing here, 
and a Hunker of the Hunkerest kind, said to 
me, the other day, ‘When you have abolished | 
Slavery, I hope you will undertake another 
crusade, in which I will join you—one for the | 
abolition of banks.’ I assured him that [ was | 
entirely ready to enter into the movement at | 
once, without waiting for the preliminary. But | 
this chance word, uttered by just the sort of 
man that said it, showed to my miad what a | 
change has taken place in the minds of sub- | 
stantial men, on the question of banking, with- | 
in twenty years. At the time of the last sus- | 
pension, in 1837, I think it was, the whole race | 
of capitalists were the fanatical upholders of | 
the New England system of banking, I appre- | 
hend this is far from being the case now. The | 
Legislature which will be elected next month | 
will be chosen mainly upon this issue, and, you | 
may rely upon it, it will not be made up of 
blind believers in our present system of paper 
currency; and it is very likely that its continu- 
ance will be made contingent, on the admission 
of very material modifications. The prohibi- | 
tion of the emission of small bills may be one 
of the regulations imposed, and a blessing 
surely, or at least a comfort, such a restriction 
would be.” 

Alluding to the proposed change from 
paper currency to that confined entirely of 
specie, the correspondent says : 

“Tt is very possible that-such a change would 
hinder the sudden inflations of the balloon of 
our prosperity in which we delight; but it 
would also regulate its ascent, and keep it un- 
der control, and prevent it from collapsing and 
scattering us sprawling ridiculously all over the 
country, every few years. I make no preten- 
sions to political economy, Oaly I know that 
gold is a safer currency than any paper promise 
whatever to pay it, and that whatever encour- 
ages men to engage in mercantile adventures 
before they have acquired by labor or skill the 
capital necessary to carry them on successfully, 
must be mischievous in its tendency and re- 
sults. Credit cannot be aboli@hed, for it. has 
its Condetions in bamen nature, and * i, but 

faith and regard for promises applied to. 
wept ae of buying selling; but, to be 
safe, it must rest on personal character, backed 
by solid capital, or these revulsions will be ag 
lar as the returns of the gout of a still gor- 
mandizing alderman.” 

The trouble is, that capitalists make too 
much money out of our paper money, and they 
will not give it up. Possibly in time, for ideas 
are propagated slowly, the people may take the 
matter in hand, and give the country security 
against these distressing panics. : 

During the fiscal year ending June 
$37,000,000 worth of silks, embroideries, and 
Jaces, were imported into this country, It 
seema, then, that ifthe business world is bank- 
rupt, the people at large indulge in luxuries... 

pas~ The Richmond Examiner copies “A 
Run on the Bank,” by Mrs. Bell Smith, from 
this journal, without giving proper credit. 
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The Bevin, 


| Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Be. 
ing # Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the 
auspices of Her Britannic Maj -sty’s Government, in the 
years 1949-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph D.,D.C.L. Ip 
three volumes. New York: t.arper & Brothers. For 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

The first volume of the above mentioned 
| work,-by some mistake, hag failed to reach ug 
| and we:therefore defer a notice of Dr. B arth, “ 
| synopsis of the plan of his work, and other pr». 
| liminary observations, till we receive it. 

| Of the volume before us we can speak, ang 
! it must be in many respects similar to the other 
| two. The third is yet unpublished. The wor), 

of ‘Dr. Barth are published in a large oct,,, 

form—the volame before us containing over 109 

pages—the print is clear, and the wood engrs. 

vings are admirable, In the present voulme, 
there are over fifty illustrations, and it makes y 
very handsome book. 

The style in which the work is written ic as 
popular as the nature of the subject will allow, 
Dr. Barth is at once scientific and descriptive, 
The narrative is full of interest to the general 
reader, and, at the same time, much important 
scientific knowledge is imparted to the geogra- 
phical student. The profuse illustrations are g 
great help to the reader, enabling him to follow 
the gallant traveller into the wastes and wildy 
of Africa, not merely with his “ mind’s eye,” 
but with his actual organs of sight. 

The volume before us opens with the history of 
the Bornu Kings, and the first chapter deacribes 
the form of government in Born, the indigen 
ous tribes, &c. Then follows a rival sketch of 
the capital of Bornu, its business, and the char 
acter of its institutions—a description of the 
Tsad, its banka, and incidents occurring upon 
it—the journey to Adamana—the border county 
of the Marghi—and the Mchammedan geitle 
ments in the heart of Central Africa. The tray 
eller then proceeds towards Yola—returns ty 
Adamana—goes on an expedition to Kanem 
and its eastern valleys—visits Mandaea, the 
country of shallow rivers—the province of 8) 
gon and Bafiemi. Endeavoring to leave the 
latter place, he is arrested, but is finally liber 
ated, and enters Mascena, where the Sultan ar 
rives during his stay. The last chapter of the 
present volume. is principally occupicil with g 











sketch of Mr. Overweg’s last excursion, and an - 


account of his death and burial upon the shores 
of the Tsad. We quote the latter: 

“The same evening, one of the servants 
whom I had left with Mr. Overweg came and 
informed me that he was much worse, and that 
they were unable to understand a single word 
he said. I mounted immediately, and found 
my friend in a most distressing condition, \ying 
outside in the court-yard, as he had obstinately 
refused to sleep in the hut. He was bedewed 
with a cold perspiration, and had thrown off a!) 
his coverings. He did not recognise me, and 
would not allow me or any one else to cover 
him. Being seized with a terrible fit of delirium, 
and muttering unintelligible words, in which all 
the events of his life seemed to be confused, he 
jumped up repeatedly, in a raging fit of mad. 
ness, and rushed against the trees and into the 
fire, while four men were scarcely able to hold 

“ At length, toward morning, he became more 
quiet, and remained tranquilly on his couch; 
and not becoming aware that his strength was 
broken, and hoping that he might have passed 
the crisis, I thought I might return to the town. 
After asking him if he had any particular de- 
sire, he said that he had something to tell me; 
but it was impossible for me to understand him, 
and I can only fancy, from what happened, that, 
being aware that death was at hand, he wanted 
to recommend his family to me. 

“ At an early hour on Sunday morning, Mr. 
Overweg’s chief servant came to me with the 
sad news that the state of my friend was very 
alarming, and tkat since I left him he had not 
spoken a word, but was lying motionless, I 
mounted immediately on horseback ; but, be- 
fore I reached the place, I was met by a brother 
of Fugo Ali, who, with tears in his eyes, told 
me that our friend was gone. With the dawa 
of day, while a few drops of rain were falling, 
after a short struggle, his soul had departed. 

“Thus died my sole friend aud companion, 
in the the thirtieth year of his aze, and ia the 
prime of his youth. It was not reserved for him 
to finish his travels, and to return home in sa‘e- 
ty; but he met a more honorable death a3 
martyr to science; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that he found himself a grave on the very bor 
ders of that lake by the navigation of which he 


| has rendered his naine celebrated forever.” 


Life Studies; or, How to Live. By the Rev. John Baillie. 
Published and for sale as above. 

This little volume. contains short and pleas 
ant sketches of Bunyan, Montgomery, Winslow, 
and other celebrated persons. It is calculated 
to do good, and will, we presume, have a wide 
sale. ss 
The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. In two voiumes 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale as abov 

This is the first complete collection of Leigh 
-Hunt’s poetical works; they are edited by S. 
Adams Lee, and revised by the author himselt 
The volumes are issued “in blue and gold,” sud 
the first one contains a portrait of the author. 
Among its contents we notice a characterisic 
introduction and introductory letter. “ The Fees 
of the Poets,” “The Story of Rimini,” and the 
“ Ballads of Robin Hood,” are in this volume. 
In the second we have, among the best poem’ 
“Capt. Sword and Capt. Pen,” “ Abou Ben 
Achem,” &c. 

Leigh Hunt’s poetry is of a peculiar kisd— 
original—unlike that of any other poet. He does 
not soar toa lofty height. He is neither gut 
nor passionate. But he excels in the beautifu 
and the pathetic, He has all the subtle graces 
of beauty—touches the finest chords of the hue 
man heart. His many admirers will be delight- 
ed to welcome him to their homes “in blae and 
gold.” 

City Poems. By Alexander Smith. Published and {0% 
sale as above. : 

A new volume of poetry by Alexander Smith 
certainly cannot be passed by with a word. ¥° 
is, with all his faults, prominently before the 
world, and is a poet, if not of the first class. ‘ 

We are glad to see an improvement in #¥ 
volume upon his firat one. There is less spat 
modie and sensuous poetry—more that is quiet 
and beautiful. Still, there is yet » wide ms‘e” 
for further improvement, The London Athent 
um criticises “City Poems” with grest »" 
verity, and apparently makes out # cas ‘ 
p'agiatism against the author. It is — 
the appearance, however, than in the ay 
Punch takes off the Atheneum capitally " 
quoted the article on the outside of last wee 

Era) on this point. Bat Mr. Smith vill do 
to avoid’ the appearance of plagiarism. 
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Hints on Health; with Familiar Instructi 
Treatment.and Preservation of the Skin, 
Eyes, ke. By William Edward Coale, M. D. 


This is an admirable little volume—bes 
book,.it should be. It is creditably writen “ 
man thoronghly qualified for his task, an 
fall “of those “ hints” and suggestions W 
dire invaluable in the household. We trust ! 


: j pits 
book may havea circulation equal to its me 
au. Pab 





White Lies. By Charles Reade. Parts I an 
lished and for sale as above. 


This new novel of Reade’s ia to be 7 
in four parts, The author has won 4 air 
reputation in a short time—as to its OO ai 
and permanency, time alone can gegen 
style ig bold, dashing, almost foppiah at 
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